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Interrogated and tried 
by the Taliban, 
and 

discovered a 
higher purpose for 
their imprisonment. 






fw Meg Cullar 


A ugust 3, 200], began itktr 
many other days in Kabul, 
A fgh amst a i\ T tor D ayna 
Curry and [leather Mercer, 
who were serving as foreign 
aid workers tn the poverty-stricken 
country Part of a contingent of more 
then a dozen foreign aid workers for the 
{ Tenmnyd)ast ( I Shekel Now International 
(SNtk the two women went about their 
regular duties in the city—running lan¬ 
guage schools, working with street chil¬ 
dren, feeding widows, and helping 
women market home-based skills like 
sewing and embroidery. They also fre¬ 
quently shared tea and conversation 
with Afghans, even though doing so 
inside an Afghan home—or inside their 
own homes - was against the laws of flic 
Taliban, the government of hardline 
Muslims who had ruled the country 

r 

since Tt)t>o. 

“We just see ourselves as simple peo¬ 
ple who wanted logo and love the poor 
and try to help a desperate nation in a 
small way,* said Mercer after her return 
to the United States from Afghanistan, 
As most of the world now knows, 
Mercer, Curry, and six other SN l aid 
workers were imprisoned for JOf days 
and put on trial for preaching 
Christianity to native Muslims. 

m 

On the night of Friday, August 3, 


Adapted from The Raybr Litre (Winter 2002)® 2002 
by Meg Cullar. Used with permission 


when the SNf aid worker contingent in 
Kabul gathered for us weekly meeting to 
pray tor Afghanistan, it quickly became 
clear that something was wrong, 

“I leather ami I )ayna were later than 
normal, so we began looking for them/ 1 
recalls Frederick (not his real name), who 
was a member of their sNi team. 

At the Taliban religious police 
confirmed that they had detained Curry 
and Mercer, but they claimed it was too 
close to the n Pit curfew to discuss the 
matter any further. 

Though the workers were accus¬ 
tomed to threats and hostile edicts from 
the Taliban, this was the first time an SNI 
worker had been arrested, says 
Frederick. “The Taliban aren’t homoge¬ 
nous/’ he says, '‘Some are more moderate 
and reasonable: so we were going to 
those kind of Taliban in different gov¬ 
ernment ministries to see if they could 
mediate for usT 

By Sunday, things had gone further 
awry Hie lalihan stormed the home of 
two German women from the SNI team 
that day and took them right out of their 
bedroom. Three more workers were 
taken at the Shelter Now offices. “We 
could hear them on die radio saving. 
The Taliban are here/ And then they 
were cut off, and we heard Taliban speak¬ 
ing on the radio, We sent someone to 
check, and they were taken too,’ 1 
Frederick says. 

Something was wrong, but it wasn’t 
clear how wrong until Georg Taubm an n 
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disappeared 'liiubmann, ihc founder nt 
SN l-Germany and director of rhegroups 
Kabul operation, had driven to the home 
ot the two German women ro tell them 
of the next crisis meeting. Bur the home 
was crawling with Taliban, who yanked 
Tauhmannout of his -vehicle and arrested 
him on the spot 

Left behind 

Frederick, his wile, and the other aid 
workers began discussing a plan for evac¬ 
uation. They hesitated to leave their col- 
leagues m jail, but with eight children 
among those who were still free, ff 


became obvious that evacuation was the 
only reasonable option. 

The SNi workers and their children 
left the city on Monday morning at 
4:30—one hour before dawn, the time 
designated for the first Muslim prayers 
ot the day—when rlu nightly curfew lift¬ 
ed. At 6:30* the Taliban police were at 
their homes 

When the s\ r l parry reached the 
Pakistani border, the guards were eating 
lunch. Bothered by the interruption, 
they hastily stamped the passports and 
waved the workers through the border 
crossing rather than completing the 
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required paperwork that would have 
revealed the travelers’ identities. The 
radio station in Kabul announced rhat 
the workers had “disappeared*" 

Meanwhile, Curry, Mercer, and the 
six other workers who had truly “disap¬ 
peared*' were subjected to 22 hours of 
grueling interrogation by Taliban rcli 
gious police and began the three-and-a- 
hali month imprisonment that would 
become an international incident. 

Even now; Curry and Mercer are not 
sure exactly why they were arrested. 

r 1 # # 

Talking to Afghan people about matters 
of faith, they say, was a normal and daily 
activity “In most Islamic cultures issues 

4 

of faith are a top priority and to discuss 
faith and religion in an Islamic culture is 
a very natural thing," says Mercer. “They 
would share about Allah and how he was 
their one God, and often they would ask 
questions about our own laith. And 

that's exactly how we found ourselves in 

# 

this situation, just through relationship 
with an Afghan family We didn’t feel like 
we were doing anything wrong. We still 
stand by thatC 

Curry says Ho percent of the charges 
alleged by the Taliban were false. It was 
true, she admits, chat they had been in an 
Aighan home and that they had shown a 
DVD of the Jesus film to the family on a 
laptop computer. Jesus, alter all, is one of 
the holy prophets of Islam, Curry says. 

Whai was not true, both Currv and 

4 

Mercer insist, was the charge of prosely¬ 
tizing, The Taliban defined “proselytiz¬ 
ing" as seeking conversions in exchange 
for humanitarian aid. “WcVe completely 
100 percent innocent of that," Curry 
contends. 
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Foundations of faith 

Curry and Mercer are unlikely charac¬ 
ters in a prison adventure story They 
exhibit qualities of the stereotypical “girl 
next dour." Even members of the nation¬ 
al press had a difficult rime not calling 
the in “girls,” though Curry turned 30 
while imprisoned and Mercer is now 25. 



Deliverance: I I .nli- i 

deft ) and I lay 1 id , <T - 
h lied 11 frccik»m ,U 
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Their friends describe them as 'real,' 
Indeed, both women insisted on getting 
their hair done before meeting the press 
after being freed from the Taliban. But 
underneath their M ordinary girl" exterior 
lies an uncommon faith that sustained 
these women through an incredible 
ordeal. M It was prayer that kept us strong 


and kept our hope alive," Curry says, 

The two women had much in com¬ 
mon before they even met. Both come 
from divorced homes, and both say they 
first realized their desire to go into mis¬ 
sion work while they were students at 
Bay lor University in Waco, Texas. 

j j * 

Mercer grew up in a suburb ol 


Washington, D,Q, and came to Baylor 
looking tor a ‘"Christian school" Curry, 
who grew isp in Nashville, says her moth¬ 
er chose Baylor because she thought it 
would be a good influence on her daugh¬ 
ter “I had a really rough high-school 


composed. Curry says that some of the 
Taliban called them sisters, said they 

w 

loved them, and claimed they would risk 
their lives to protect the prisoners. The 
SNI workers returned the respect, always 
honoring their captors' requests that 



thing, and my personal life was a mess/' 
Curry says* “I just wanted to start over 
out of the state and have a new life." 

h was during a chapel program fea 
airing a drama about international niis- 
sions that Curry first thought. Maybe 
Goth wants me fn get involved with helping 
people overseas 

While a sophomore, Mercer joined 
Highland Baptist Church, a large con¬ 
gregation that drew many Baylor stu¬ 
dents. “That was where I really started 
to get an understanding ot what was 
going on around the wo rld, 11 she says, 

Curry had also been a student mem¬ 
ber of Highland Baptist, and both 
women joined Antioch Community 
Church when it was founded in iune 
inon —mostly by Baylor graduates — 
with a focus on world missions. 

In enemy hands 

Ciirrv and Mercer have insisted they 

/ I 

were well treated by their captors. They 
were always well fed, and the Bilibin 
allowed them to piav in prison and even 
to sing the Christian songs that they 


they be quiet during Islamic prayer 
times. 

One of the greatest hardships of 
prison, say Curry and Mercer, was wit¬ 
nessing the treatment of Afghan prison¬ 
ers, Several Afghan women were beaten 
with a hose after a seemingly innocent 
conversation with Mercer. 

“Women were being beaten until they 

bled,” savs Mercer. She also recounted 
# 

hearing a man being whipped while 30 
laliban looked on and laughed. “There 
was the recognizable presence of evil in 
that place" 

Both Currv and Mercer sav their time 

¥' 1# 

in prison was worthwhile because of the 
prayers generated for the country of 
Afghanistan and because ot the growth 
in faith they both experienced* Curry 
believes God wanted prayers to be going 
up from inside Afghanistan, and that the 
aid workers filled that role. "Since we 
were in prison and we didn't have much 
else to do, we prayed a lot/' she says, 

Mercer speaks candidly about her 
struggle with fear during the first six 
weeks of imprisonment. “As the days 
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went on and the interrogations started, I 
became extremely afraid/* she says. “For 
a month and a halt, ! feared that the reli¬ 
gious police were going to execute us; 1 
feared that wrYI spend our whole lives in 
prison; I feared that a terrorist group 
would know where we were and kill us; 
and, eventually, I feared that we would 
lose our lives from a bomb. 1 was immo¬ 
bilized at times—physically just shaking 
with fear," 

Finally. Mercer says, she came to a 
turning point, “1 remembered the 
Scripture that said, Mi you lose your life, 
youl] find it But if you save your life, 
you 11 lose it" (Matt, 16:25). I was so at raid 
to die that ! was just trying to save my 
own life. And Id Inst it. 1 didn't have joy 
f didn't have control. When f finally 
said, 'If I die, I die for Jesus, And if I live, 
I live for him/ there was freedom. 

"Before I went into Afghanistan, I 
knew that I could get put into prison/ 1 
Mercer adds. “And I knew we could be 
killed for who we are as Christians and 
for different opportunities to proclaim 
what Jesus said. Bur I didn't realize until 
[ stood in that prison and had to think 
that we’d ail be dead how ] had been 
standing on such shaky ground " 

Though the prisoners saw family 
members four times during late August 
and early September, their parents were 
evacuated from Rahul after the 
September n terrorist attacks in New 
York City and Washington, l.)M Z The 
attacks came just as the trial for the eight 
workers was getting underway. Despite 
9/1 j, the trial continued—in the stop- 
awl-start manner ot laliban-style justice, 

The most difficult rimes, the former 
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detainees say, were the long periods of 
waiting with no contact from she out¬ 
side world. Alter their arrests, it was 
more than t hree weeks before (lurry and 
Mercer saw Western diplomats. And 
after September n. several weeks passed 
before the lawver they'd chosen could 

& r 

get into the country from Pakistan, 
Another significant gap occurred after 
the IJ.S, began bombing Taliban 
strongholds on (>ctober 7- 

Waiting and watching 

The long periods of waiting were also the 
most difficult times for those at home. 
Immediately after the arrests of the 
workers, Antioch Community Church 
began a 24-hour prayer vigil, with a spe¬ 
cial room dedicated to [1 raying for the 
detainees. 

But it wasn’t until the end of August 
that the identities of the detainees 
became public and the church acknowl¬ 
edged that t he two Americans were Irom 
their congregation. A statement released 
on August 31 noted the many questions 

that had been asked about Gurry anti 

* 

Mercer's work in Afghanistan. 

Antioch pastor Jimmy Seibert 
explained that, “Dayna and Heather, ns 
well as other workers at Shelter Now, 
desire to display 1 he love of God in prac¬ 
tical ways bv caring for those in need. 
Their personal lives exude and commu¬ 
nicate what they believe about God, and 
they live out their love for < ind through 
practical service/’ 

On September itt. Seibert held rhe 
first press conference at Antioch 
Community Church. After the 
September n attacks, he feared the 
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plight of the aid workers would be for¬ 
gotten in the midst of rallying for rretali¬ 
ation against the terrorists being har¬ 
bored by the Taliban. “While we pray for 
victims’ families and our national lead¬ 
ers, let's not forger Dayna and I leather, 
as well as the diplomats and families who 
are working in Central Asia to secure 
freedom for them,” he said. 

Ininaliy, Seibert and his church felt it 
was best ro stay in the background and 
ler the State Department do its work. 
Bur soon the church decided that more 



Presidential Welcome: ft is a wl> nd .vilil 
story about prayer, about the faith that can 
sum, iin peoph in good time*, and bad, said 
President Bush last November about Dayna 
and Heather's ordeal. 


public attention needed to be given to 
the situation. “We need a miracle/' 
Seibert explained. u Wc need hundreds of 
thousands of people to pray, and we hope 
it will be just enough to tip the scales of 
heaven and give them a way out." 

As world events after September it 
began to escalate, the church reached 
out to the media even more, and friends 
of Curry and Mercer shared stories 

m 

about them with the press. Though they 
were careful not i o talk about the tt lal or 
say anything that would offend Afghan 
authorities, they also wouldn't deny that 
Curry 7 and Mercer talked about Jesus in 
Afghanistan. ‘‘Look* they love Jesus," 
Seibert said last September. ‘And in the 
course of Lheir Jives, they share their love 
for him with others, They are not 
ashamed of the gospel/' 

From time to rime, the Taliban would 
allow their prisoners to correspond with 
family and friends. Those special letters 
from Kabul were heartening to Dayna 
and Heather's faithful band of prayer 
warriors back home, 

Mercer wrote from prison chat, “I 
hope that in light of all the world's 
changing events, vour lives are earning 
on with some level of normalcy. 1 have 
seen more clearly in my time here what 

tW ■ 

an exciting hour this world is in. but 
equally what a dangerous hour." 

Curry wrote, “It s good to hear that so 
many people are praying. I hope they are 
praying for this country along with us. 
We believe chat is one of the main rea¬ 
sons we are here — to motivate and awak¬ 
en people to pray for this nation/' 

Though the let ters were encouraging, 
there were long silences in between. And 
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after American mill tan" forces began 
bombing Kabul relentlessly, concern for 
the detainees’ well being increased by 
the minute. 

Then on November n came the news 
that Afghanistan’s anti-Taliban Northern 
Alliance forces had taken Kabul and that 
the Taliban had fled the city h seemed 

w 

like good news at first. But soon reports 
came that the Tali ban took all the aid 
workers with them on their retreat. 

Back home, everyone was relieved to 
know that Davna and I leather were still 

j 

alive. Nevertheless, many wondered what 

R 

the Taliban, new clearly in a desperate 
state, would do next. 

Then, 36 hours later, the s.\ r l workers 
were free. 

Hollywood ending 

Those 36 hours were the stuff of 
1 foltywdod movies, Mcrecr says, 

I hrough a transistor radio one of t hi aid 
workers had, the prisoners learned that 
Kabul was on the verge of falling to the 
Northern Alliance. 

Just as their hope was growing, 
Falihan soldiers pounded on the door. 
Bur these were not the same Taliban 
guards who had called them sisters. At 
first the women refused to open the 
door, but sNi director GeorgTauhmann 
spoke to them from out side, saying, 
'Thev have Kalashnikovs [Russian-style 
assault rifles), and they Ye angry Open 
the door.” So the women grabbed a tew 
blankets and stuffed the folds of their 
clothes with valuable's- letters, their 
Bibles, and necklaces made In Afghan 
women prisoners, 

"fhe eight aid workers were loaded 
Christian Reader * July August 2Ufi2 


into a van, w here they sat on cop of rock¬ 
et launchers. Tr was probably the first 
time I really felt we were in danger/' 
recalls Cum. i or e I ii oc humps hours, die 
workers sang songs and read Scripture 
until the Taliban stopped in the middle 
of a field, w here the w orkers were put 
into a metal shipping container tr j wait 
out the night, Mercer planted herself in 
the doorway and refused to budge so 
that the guards could not close and lock 
the door. 

In the morning, they were taken to a 
prison in Ghazni, a town about 80 miles 
from Kabul. There a battle e nip red, 
American bombs were falling, and the 
workers knew that the U.S, military did 

not know they were there, 

■# 

After a while, they looked out the win¬ 
dow and saw the Taliban running. 
! c allowing 10 minutes < if eerie silence, says 
Mercer, 'All of a sudden, an opposition 
soldier comes in with reams ot ammuni¬ 
tion around his neck, and he just starts 
screaming, Abu Ye free! You Ye free! The 
city is free! The Taliban has left 1 ' ” 

Fite Afghan people they hati gone to 
serve had set them free. But freedom, 
the sni workers soon realized, did not 

necessarily mean safety. 

* -■ 

A commander of the mujahadeen 
[Afghan resistance fighters] sheltered the 
eight workers in his home that day while 
representatives of the International Red 
Cross informed the United States of the 
aid workers' whereabouts. 

In the middle of the night, the sNj 
workers went to a deserted field and 
waited for U.S, military helicopters. I he 
wait was longer than expected— several 
hours, in fact. Meanwhile, the situation 
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in the city was shaky; the workers didn’t 
want the wrung people to know where 
they were* but the helicopters couldn't 
find them with just the light of a dim 
lantern to go by 


hopes to produce a CD of the worship 
songs they composed while in prison. 
Most of those songs are based on Bible 
verses that were meaningful to them. 
Fame, they admit, Ls hard to handle. 



It was Mercer who deckled to set her 
headscarf on fire. The Afghan soldiers 
waiting with them gathered wood and 
added to the blaze. And that was how 
the helicopters found them in the early 
hours of November 15. 

In the spotlight 

Now that thevVc home. Currv and 

* / 

Mercer find it hard to avoid the spot¬ 
light. During their first week back, Larrv 
King, Katie Couric, and People magazine 
all called for interviews. And today peo- 
pie in airports regularly ask them for 
autographs. The women are realistic 
about the demands of their newfound 
celebrity In fact, they hired an agent to 
handle the multitudes of appearance 
requests they've received —from chil¬ 
drens Sunday-school classes to Oprah 
Winfrey 

In June, Doubleday re teased Prisoners 
of Hope, a book recounting Curry and 
Mercers dramatic story. Most of the 
proceeds will go to Afghanistan relief 
efforts, the women say The pair also 


'We re excited about it for the sake of 
what can happen for Afghanistan/' says 
Curry "hut I probably would never 
choose tliis lifestyle. There's the pull 
when you live in the spotlight to w r ant all 
the feme, to want all the glory to want all 
the money and all the other things fame 
has to offer. You have to really go against 
the grain. I think in some ways that's 
harder than living in Afghanistan, where 
life is simple.” 

That may partly he why the women 
often talk of someday returning to the 
country where they were imprisoned. In 
the meantime, however, they are seeking 
to use their celebrity clout to bring 
attention to both the physical and spiri¬ 
tual needs of the Afghan people. 

“This is not about us,” Mercer told 
reporters upon her return ro the US. 
“This is about Jesus, the miracles he can 
do, and the way he answers prayer." She 
also said, “Even if wc had died in prison, 
even if the daiiban had killed us* God 
would still be good God would still be 
who he says he is.” @) 
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